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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Theme Article — Bolivia: Land Without a Coast 
— (pp. 4, 5, 6) 


AIMS 


To give the pupils information about Bolivia and to en- 
courage them to analyze the facts through group discussion. 


PROCEDURE 


Before the class reads the article, assign groups of pupils 
to the investigation of the questions listed below. After a 
period of reading, ask for a volunteer from each group of 
investigators. Invite such volunteers to engage in a round 
table discussion involving an interplay of report and com- 
ment on Bolivia’s resources, government, and history, and 
on the life of the people there. A second and a third group 
of commentators could be asked to continue the discussion 
after the first two have had their opportunity to handle 
the subject. The sample conversation given here may be 
used by the teacher to show the class the possibilities of 
such round table talks. 

The facts found in the article will be drawn to a focus 
by relating the discussion to such questions as: 1. Do we 
make any use of Bolivia’s leading exports? 2. Why are so 
many people of Bolivia poor, underfed, and illiterate? 3. 
Have any modern conquistadores gone into Bolivia? 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 


Who are the Bolivians? 


The Incas built their highest civilization in Peru, but many 
pushed on through the Andes to make their homes in Bolivia. 
The native Indians of Bolivia are the Aymaras and the Que- 
chuas, subject peoples of the Incas. In 1545, the Spaniards 
discovered a mountain rich in silver. They named it Cerro 
Rico (Rich Hill). Many of the Spaniards married Inca 
women. The Bolivians of today are descendants of the Incas, 
the Spaniards, and the early Aymaras and Quechuas. 
Only two per cent are pure white. Those of mixed white 
and Indian ancestry are called cholos. 


What Does the Good Earth Offer 
for the Support of the Bolivians? 


Mines: Minerals make up 98 per cent of the nation’s ex- 
ports. Bolivia is one of the leading tin-producers of the 
world. Besides tin, Bolivians mine copper, lead, bismuth, 
antimony, tungsten, zinc, and gold. Some oil is found in 
the lowlands. 


Pasture Lands: In the far north, the land is grassy, pro- 
viding pasture for herds of cattle. Bolivia has about 3,000,000 
cattle, 5,000,000 sheep, and about 2,000,000 llamas and 
alpacas. Llamas, alpacas, and vicunas are camel-like animals 
that thrive high in the Andes. Their wool brings high prices 
in foreign markets. 

Farming: Bolivia raises enough for her own people and 
exports little. Only two per cent of the land is farmed. 
Many of the farms are terraced. On these farms, corn, 
potatoes, barley, wheat and rice are raised. Sugar is grown 
in the warm regions and coffee in the cooler areas. 

Other Products: In the lowlands, cinchona bark (source 
of quinine) and rubber are collected. One of Bolivia's 
richest crops is coca, a plant now used chiefly as a source 
of narcotic cocaine. 


What Similarities Are There Between the 
Bolivian Form of Government and Our Own? 


United States 
Republic 
See Bill of Rights 
See Constitution of U. S.: 
Amendmenf 13 
The same 


Bolivia 
Republic 
Freedom of religion 
No slavery 


President, Vice-President, 
Cabinet and Congress 
Only men over 21 who can See Constitution: Amend- 

read and write and sup- ments 15 and 19. Have 
port themselves may vote. any of our states abridged 
the right of citizens to 
vote? 
Seat of Government: La Paz Capital: Washington 
Seat of Supreme Court: 
Sucre 


A ROUND TABLE TALK (Radio Broadcast) 


Discussion Leaver: Ladies and gentlemen, my class- 
mates and I have just read the Junior Scholastic theme 
article of the week and now we are going to have a con- 
versation about it. As discussion leader, I would like to 
ask my companions to express their opinions about the 
poverty in Bolivia. It seems that Bolivia, with all its re- 
sources, could export more and thus get the money to 
buy the things she needs — like houses and schools and hos- 
pitals and good roads. 

Rocer: Bolivia has lots of tin ore to export. And what 
about her cinchona bark that gives us quinine for medicine? 

Patty: I read that alpaca wool brings high prices in 
foreign markets. 

Jor: They have oil, too, and copper, zinc, and gold. 
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Avan: And tungsten. 

Leaver: Then why are they so poor? 

Rrra: Not everyone in Bolivia is poor. 

Rocer: The majority are, Rita. 

Sam: Don’t they have a good government? 

Rita: They have a republic. 

Sam: That's like our country. 

Parry: Yes, but not everyone can vote. Women can't 
vote. 

Axan: Neither can men, unless they can read and write 
and support themselves. 

Laura: Well, how can they all learn to read and write, 
il there aren't enough schools? 

Joe: They ought to build more with the money they get 
from the mines. 

Leaver: That’s why I asked why they don’t sel] the 
tin to other countries and get money for the things they 
need in Bolivia. 

Rocer: They do sell it, Jim. Minerals make up 98 per 
cent of the nation’s exports. Three large companies control 
the mines. They have been very powerful in government 
affairs. 

Laura: Who? The people? I thought you said a minute 
ago that a lot of the people couldn't vote. 

Patty: I said women couldn't vote. 

Laura: Well, that’s a lot of the people. 

Avan: And I said men couldn’t vote, unless they could 
read and write. 

Laura: Well, that’s a lot more people who can't vote, 
then, because many Bolivians are illiterate. 

Leaver: Let’s get back to what Roger said about being 
very powerful in government affairs. What did you mean 
by that remark, Roger? 

Rocer: I read that the large corporations that control 
the mines have been very powerful in government affairs. 

Joe: Then they ought to fix it so the people wouldn't 
be SO poor. 

Rrra: Maybe the people are lazy and don’t want to work. 

ALAN: I'd like to ask Rita whether she calls it lazy to 
work 12 hours a day in the mines. 

Leaver: | think Alan has brought up an important point. 
I read that life is so hard for these miners that they chew 
coca leaves to forget their hardships. Coca is a drug and 
it’s bad for these workers to drug themselves. 

Rira: Well, anyway, I guess the natives wouldn't know 
how to get the materials out of the earth, if other people 
didn’t go in there with modern machinery and show 
them what to do. They never invented anything. 

Patty: I disagree with you, Rita. Before the conquista- 
dores arrived in South America, the Incas built aqueducts, 
terraced farfns, and excellent roads. 

Leaper: Well, whatever the trouble is, it certainly looks 
as though most Bolivians are not getting a good living. 


Industrial Achievements — Canning (p. 9) 


Ask two pupils to alternate as caption readers and then 
have the eight scenes of this picture script read aloud after 
assigning the lines in the following manner: 1. Caption 
reader, First man, Second man. 2. Caption reader, Nicholas 
Appert, A friend. 3. Two caption readers. 4. Caption 
reader. Peter Durand, Tinsmith, Caption reader. 5. Oaption 


reader, First man, Second man. 6. Caption rgdder, Gil 
Borden. 7. Caption reader, Jack Chisholm, BrojMer, Caption 





reader. 8. Caption reader, Mrs. Sells, William Sells, Cap- 
tion reader. 


Tin — Mountain Wealth - Bolivia (pp. 7, 8) 
TIN TEST 


1. How many tin cans does the U. S. turn out every 
year? Over 12 billion. 2. What countries are the greatest 
producers of tin? Malaya, the Indies, and Bolivia. 3. What 
caused the U. S. to turn to Bolivia for tin? World War II. 
4. Who works in the Bolivian tin mines? Indians and cholos. 
5. Who owns the tin mines of Bolivia? Nearly all are owned 
by Simon I. Patifio, Mauricio Hochschild, and Aramayo Co. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. How much of a tin can is tin? (Less than 2 percent.) 

2. What nation is the largest tin producer of the Americas? 
( Bolivia. ) 

3. What country uses the most tin? (U. S.) 

4. Name Bolivia's two capital cities. (La Paz and 
Sucre. ) 

5. To connect Bolivia with the sea, railways run from 
Bolivia's largest city to the ports of Mollendo, Arica, Anto- 
fagasta, and Buenos Aires. In what countries are these ports 
located? (Mollendo—Peru; Arica, Antofagasta—Chile; Bue- 
nos Aires—Argentina. ) 

6. What lake, the largest in South America, lies partly 
within Bolivia’s borders? (Titicaca. ) 

7. To what nation has Lewis Douglas been appointed 
U. S. Ambassador? (Great Britain. ) 

8. What former U. S. President urged our government 
to send food immediately to the German people? (Herbert 
Hoover. ) 

9. The Supreme Court declared what union leader and 
union guilty of contempt of court? (John L. Lewis and 
United Mines Workers of America.) 

10. Of what nation is Miguel Aleman President? ( Mexico.) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 


1. BOLIVIAN MATCH: 1-f; 2-h; 3-j; 4-g; 5-e; 6-b; 7-a; 8-i: 9-d: 10-c. 
-: } BOLIVIAN BLANKS: 1 -Chile, Paraguay; 2-Andes; 3-tin; 4-La Paz: 
pain. 


3.. TINTYPES: 1-c; 2-a; 3-d; 4-b. 

4. NEWSETTES: 1-d; 2-b; 3-c; 4-b. 

5 PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Simon Bolivar; 2-Lewis W. Douglas; 
3-Mexico; 4-steel. 


Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 14 
ACROSS: 1-tin; 4-Bolivia; 8-erasing; 9-flap; 10-e’er; 11-delta; 12-stem; 
14-r.r.; 15-0z.; 16-yet; 7T-aver; 19-Mo.; 21-nor; 22-oaf; 24-Krug: 26-Stalin; 
30-pitch; 32-are; 33-trio; 34-wet; 35-dew. 
DOWN: 1-’tis; 2-ivies; 3-ninety; 4-bell; 5-orator; 6-La Paz; 7-agree; 9-ter- 
vor; 11-drank; 13-mt.; 18-erupt; 19-Moscow; 20-oath; 23-fa; 25-gird; 27-law; 
28-ire; 29-net; 31-tie 





IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 
March 31st 
Theme Article: Argentina. 
Products of Our World: Nuts. 
American Achievements: Refrigeration. 


April 7th Issue 
Theme Article: Puerto Rico. 
Products of Our World: Cotton. 
Be ci mannered Cotton. 
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» JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


World's Largest Oil Pipeline 
To Be Built in the Middle East 


A group of five American engineer- 
ing companies has received a 
contract to build the Arabian section 
of the world’s largest pipeline. The 
pipeline will run from the oilfields of 
Saudi Arabia to the Mediterranean 
Sea. (See map below.) It will cost 
more than $100,000,000 to build. 
Laying of the pipe will begin 


early next year and should be com-’ 


pleted by 1950. The proposed route, 
1,200 miles long, runs from Dhahran 
on the Persian Gulf through Trans- 
Jordan and Syria to the port of 
Tripoli. From Tripoli, the oil would 
be shipped to all parts of the world. 

The pipeline will be larger in 
diameter and handle more oil per 
day than any other oil pipeline in 
the world. It will be 30 inches in 


OIL PIPELINES IN 


diameter and will be able to handle 
300,000 to 400,000 barrels of oil per 
day. 

The U. S. has two longer pipelines, 
but the pipes are not as large. 

Most of the Arabian oilfields are 
along the coast of the Persian Gulf. 
The richest deposits of oil are found 
at Dhahran. The big problem has 
been in shipping the oil to world 
markets. The proposed pipeline to 
the Mediterranean would make trans- 
porting the oil quicker and easier. 

When the pipe is completed, Saudi 
Arabia will rank fifth in world oil 
production, with 110,000,000 barrels 
a year. The U. S. now leads with 
1,711,000,000, followed by Venezuela 
(323,000,000), Russia (149,000,000), 
and Iran (129,000,000). 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
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N. Y¥. Times 


The key shows nations holding rights to take oil from areas marked on 
map. In Egypt, British and Egyptian companies control production. 





Hoover Urges 
Aid to Germans 


Former President Herbert Hoover 
recently returned from a trip to Ger- 
many. He was sent there by Presi- 
dent Truman to find out about food 
conditions among the German 
people in the British-U. S. occupa- 
tion zone. 

On his return to the U. S., Mr. 
Hoover told President Truman that 
the U. S. should send $475,000,000 
worth of food, seed, fertilizer and 
petroleum prodiicts to Germany be- 
tween now and June, 1948. The U. S. 
and Britain would each pay half the 
cost. Germany would be expected to 
pay the money back as soon as she is 
able. 

Mr. Hoover said that is such mat- 
ters as food, warmth and shelter the 
Germans “have sunk to the lowest 
level known in a hundred years of 
Western history.” 


CHILDREN IN POOR CONDITION 


To feed German children, Mr. 
Hoover said that soup kitchens 
should provide hot meals. 

More than half of the 6,595,000 
German children are in very poor 
physical condition, Mr. Hoover 
found. 

Other findings reported by Mr. 
Hoover: 

Coal: The shortage of coal is sec- 
ond to the shortage of food. The Ruhr 
coal region ‘in Germany is the main 
coal source. But the Ruhr is now 
producing only 230,000 tons per day. 
Formerly, 450,000 tons per day were 
mined. This reduced output is due 
to the lack of skilled miners and the 
poor physical condition of the ones 
who are working. 

Housing: Housing conditions are 
the “worst that modern civilization 
has ever seen,” Mr. Hoover said. 

Agricultural production: Short- 
ages of seed, fertilizer, labor and 
equipment has reduced farm crops 
to 65 per cent of pre-war total. 
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Greece Seeks 
Help from U.S. 


Greece has asked our Government 
for help. 

Prime Minister Maximos of 
Greece sent a note to our State De- 
partment pointing out that Greece 
faces starvation and unemployment 
unless she gets help. 

Greece needs food and clothing 
for her people, and building mate- 
rials to rebuild homes, farms, and 
factories destroyed by the Germans 
during the war. 

President Truman probably will 
ask our Congress to lend Greece 
money. He is studying reports made 
by Lincoln MacVeagh, U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Greece, and Paul A. Porter, 
head of a special mission to that 
country. Both these men believe the 
U. S. should lend Greece money. 

Why doesn’t Greece try to borrow 
money from some other nation? Why 
not from Great Britain? Great Brit- 
ain hasy’t got it to lend. 

Why not Russia? The Greek gov- 
ernment would rather not borro-v 
heavily from Russia. It might lead to 
Greece having to lean more and more 
on Russia for help. This probably 
would lead to communists getting 
control of the Greek government. 

Most of the Greek people don't 
want communism. They would rather 
get help from a democracy, like our 
country, than a communist country, 
like Russia. 





DOUGLAS NAMED 
AMBASSADOR TO BRITAIN 


Lewis W. Douglas is the new U. S. 
Ambassador to Great Britain. He re- 
places O. Max Gardner who died 
the day before he was to sail for 
London to take up his post. Mr. 
Douglas, 52 years old, was head of 
the Budget Bureau for a year under 
President Roosevelt. He resigned 
when the two disagreed over the 
way the Government should spend 
its money. The new Ambassador is a 
good friend of former Secretary of 
State Byrnes. Mr. Douglas spent 
some time in Britain during the war 
as a U. S. shipping official. From 
1940 to the present, he has been 
president of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of New York. 





Press Association, Inc. 


President Truman (left) shakes hands 
with Miguel Aleman, President of the 
Republic of Mexico, at Mexico City. 


Mexico's President 
Welcomes Ours 


President Truman spent March 3, 
4, and 5 visiting Mexico. The pur- 
pose of his trip was to strengthen the 
ties between that nation and ours. 

President Miguel Aleman of 
Mexico was at Mexico City’s airport 
to greet Mr. Truman when he arrived 
in his special plane, The Sacred Cow, 
on March 3. Crowds cheered the two 
Presidents as they rode through the 
streets of the Mexican capital. 

President Truman won the hearts 
of the Mexican people when he 
placed a wreath on a Mexican shrine 
the second day of his visit. The 
shrine was built in memory of the 
young cadets who died in 1847 at 
the Battle of Chapultepec during 
the U. S. war with Mexico. President 
Aleman called President Truman 
“the new champion of solidarity* 
and understanding among the Amer- 
ican republics.” 

Besides attending many receptions 
given in his honor, President Tru- 
man flew over Mexico’s newest vol- 
cano, Paricutin. 

President Truman was pleased by 
what he saw in Mexico. “We actually 
have a good neighbor policy be- 
tween Mexico and the United 
States,” he said. “Ii we can get that 
same feeling in the other 21 re- 
publics and in . . . Canada, the West- 
ern Hemisphere can be the happiest 
place in the world, and I am sure 
that is just what it is going to be.” 


*Means word is defined on page 15. 





John L. Lewis Loses 


On March 6, the U. S. Supreme 
Court declared John L. Lewis and 
his United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica guilty of contempt of court for 
striking last November. The strike 
closed most of the soft-coal mines 
for 17 days. 

The Supreme Court ordered Mr. 
Lewis to pay the $10,000 fine which 
a lower court had ordered him to 
pay. The lower court also put a fine 
of $3,500,000 on the union. This fine 
was reduced to $700,000 by the Su- 
preme Court. But the union will be 
fined the remaining $2,800,000 if it 
strikes again before the Government 
stops operating the mines on July 1. 
On that day, the mines will be given 
back to the owners. 

Last December 7, when Lewis 
called off his strike, he said his 400,- 
000 miners would stay on the job 
through March 31. The big question 
now is: “Will the union risk being 
fined an additional $2,800,000 by go- 


ing on strike again?” 


Treaty Signed 


On March 4, Great Britain and 
France signed a treaty to come to 
each other's aid in case Germany 
attacks either nation during the next 
50 years. 

The ceremony took place at the 
French port. of Dunkerque. It was 
there, in May, 1940, that Britain res- 
cued 335,000 of her soldiers from the 
onrushing Nazis just as France was 
about to surrender to Germany. 

This pact does not free France or 
Britain from their responsibilities to 
the United Nations. Both have similar 
treaties with Russia. Such treaties 
are called “treaties of alliance.” 


President Asks Draft End 


On March 3, President Fruman 
recommended to Congress that Se- 
lective Service end on March 31, The 
President hopes that the Army and 
Navy can be kept up to strength by 
young men volunteering to serve. 

Our Army, including the Air 
Forces, now numbers 1,070,000. The 
Navy has 571,000. 
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OLIVIA is one of the few coun- 
tries in the world named for 
the man who gave her free- 





dom. 

The name Bolivia honors Simon 
Bolivar, the great South American 
Liberato: . Bolivar’s men freed the 
country from Spain in 1824. 

Before independence, Bolivia was 
called Alto Peru, meaning Upper 
Peru. It was part of the Spanish 
colony in the land of the Incas. 

The Incas built up their highest 
civilization in Peru. Many of the 
Incas crossed the Andes to Bolivia 
to make their homes. They enslaved 
other Indians — the Aymaras and the 
Quechuas. 

In Bolivia, as in Peru, the Incas 
built aqueducts*, terraced* farms, 
and excellent roads. They had never 
seen white men, guns, or horses until 
the Spanish conquistadores (con- 
querors) came in the 16th century 
in search of a wonderful mountain 
of silver. In 1545, the Spanish discov- 
ered the mountain in southwestern 
Bolivia, and called it Cerro Rico 
(Rich Hill). It has yielded more than 
a billion ounces of silver. Today more 
tin than silver is mined from it. 

For nearly three centuries Spain 
ruled Bolivia. When independence 


Balsa boats on the shore of Lake 


came in 1825, it was won by outsid- 
ers. Here is how that happened: 

In 1818, Simon Bolivar, a native 
of Caracas, Venezuela, freed his 
country of its Spanish rulers. The fol- 
lowing year, he won independence 
for neighboring Colombia. In 1822, 
his able general, Antonio Jose de 
Sucre, chased the Spaniards out of 
Ecuador. 

At the same time, another South 
American hero, San Martin, was win- 
ning freedom for the southern part 
of the continent. 

San Martin, who was battling the 
Spaniards in Peru, agreed to let 
Bolivar finish the job. By 1824, both 
Peru and Alto Peru (Bolivia) were 
free. On January 5, 1825, the Boliv- 
ians declared their independence. 

The grateful people named their 
land Bolivar. They changed it to 
Bolivia at Bolivar's request. They 
called their capital Sucre in honor of 
Bolivar’s general. 


FROM JUNGLE TO SNOW 


The Bolivia that Bolivar freed was 
larger than the Bolivia of today. 

During the last 70 years, Bolivia 
has lost much territory. With part 
of this land, Bolivia lost her only 
seacoast. 





Three Lions 


Titicaca near Puerto Perez, Bolivia. 


Defeated in war, Bolivia was 
forced to give Chile a whole prov- 
ince in 1884. This land was valuable 
for two reasons. It was rich in nat- 
ural nitrates, and it touched the 
Pacific. 

Since 1884, Bolivia has had no 
seacoast. 

In 1938, after a short war, Bolivia 
lost most of the Chaco region, be- 
tween the Pilcomayo and Paraguay 
rivers, to Paraguay. 

Even with these losses, Bolivia is 
still the third largest country in 
South America. Bolivia is 419,470 
square miles in area, equal to Texas 
and California combined. 

In Bolivia, it is possible to go from 
tropic jungles to snow in a few hours. 

The lowlands in the eastern part 
of the country are hot and rainy 
since Bolivia is close to the Equator. 

Near the eastern border of Para- 
guay the lowland region is a great 
swamp. To the north of the swamp- 
land, the terrain* rises and there 
are heavy forests. In the far north, 
the land is grassy, providing pasture 
for herds of cattle. 

The lowlands are called the 
yungas. They take up about three- 
fifths of Bolivia’s total area. 


*Means word is defined on page 15. 














Above the yungas are the valles 
fvalleys). Most of the food Bolivians 
eat is grown in these two regions. 

The high mountain and plateau 
area of the west is called the Alti- 
plano, meaning high plateau. 


CITIES 


Two chains of the Andes Moun- 
tains run through western Bolivia. 
Between them is a high plateau (the 
Puna) where most of the people live. 
All the important cities are located 
here — La Paz, Oruro, Cochabamba, 
Potosi, and Sucre. Each of these 
cities is more than 8,000 feet above 
sea level: La Paz (12,400); Oruro 
(12,100); Cochabamba (8,400); Potosi 
13,600); Sucre (8,532). 

Sucre is called the capital, but it 
is not the seat of government. La 
Paz, where the President lives and 
Congress meets, is the real capital. 
It is the highest capital in the world. 

Four-fifths of the people live 
above 10,000 feet in the Altiplano. 
Some shepherds have huts as high up 
as 17,000 feet. Visitors to Bolivia are 
often amazed to see Indians running 
about, barefoot, ankle-deep in snow. 
Those who live so high up must 
have strong lungs for the air is very 
thin and breathing is difficult. 

Between Bolivia and Peru is the 
highest lake in the world through 
which ships can sail. This lake is 
Lake Titicaca. Cradled between 
Andean peaks, Titicaca is 12,500 feet 
above the sea, and 4,500 square 
miles in area. In its midst are many 
islands. One, the Isle of the Sun, 
contains many fine Inca ruins. 


TRAVEL IN BOLIVIA 


River travel is common in Bolivia. 
There are three river systems — the 
Amazon, La Plata, and the central 
plateau system. 

The tributaries of the Amazon are 
the Beni, the Rio Grande, the 
Mamore, and the Madre de Dios. 

The Paraguay and the Pilcomayo 
form part of the La Plata system. 
La Plata is the wide river that flows 
between Uruguay and Argentina. 

Rivers of the central plateau are 
small, steep, and empty into Lake 
Titicaca and a smaller lake, Poopo, 
185 miles to the southeast. 

Bolivia has poor roads. Their 
grades are steep because they climb 
up and down the mountainsides. Sur- 
faces are rough and heavy rains stop 
traffic for weeks. 


= 


The nation’s railways connect 
Atlantic and Pacific ports. From La 
Paz, lines branch out to Arica and 
Antofagasta in Chile and Buenos 
Aires in Argentina. A railway from 
La Paz to Mollendo, Peru, is inter- 
rupted by Lake Titicaca. A steamer 
takes passengers and freight across 
the lake, where another train con- 
tinues the trip. 

Bolivia has had commercial air 
lines since 1925. Every week the 
Panagra line runs about three planes 
to and from neighboring countries. 
Another line connects Bolivia’s im- 
portant towns. 


PRODUCTS OF THE SOIL 


The cost of shipping goods to for- 
eign markets is unusually high for 
Bolivia. First, goods must be sent by 
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rail over steep mountains to ports, 
and then shipped on foreign vessels. 

Because transportation costs are 
high, Bolivia exports little food. 
Almost all the crops raised are con- 
sumed in the areas where they are 
grown. 

Only two per cent of the land — 
most of it in the upper yungas and 
valles — is farmed. Many of the farms 
are terraced. On these farms corn, 
potatoes, barley, wheat, and rice are 
raised. Sugar is grown in the warm 
regions and coffee in the cooler areas. 

In the lowlands, cinchona bark 
(source of quinine) and rubber 
plants are found. 

One of Bolivia’s richest crops is 
coca. From the leaves of the coca 
plant cocaine is made. Cocaine is a 
drug used to deaden pain. 
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Map drawn for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek 


In inset (lower right), heavily lined areas show land originally 
part of Bolivia but which was later lost to Chile and Paraguay. 
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Indians of the Andes make a habit 
of chewing coca leaves. To those 
who labor 12 hours a day deep in the 
Bolivian mines, chewing coca makes 
work more bearable. Many of these 
Indians are diseased. Chewing coca 
deadens their aches and pains. Many 
are under-fed. Chewing the leaves 
makes their hunger vanish. But, in 
the end, their health suffers, and 
their lives are shortened. 


LIVESTOCK 


Bolivia has about 3,000,000 cattle, 
5,000,000 sheep, and 2,000,000 llamas 
and alpacas. 

Llamas, alpacas, and vicunas are 
camel-like animals that live high in 
the Andes. Their wool — particularly 
that of the alpacas and vicunas — 
brings high prices in foreign markets. 

The llama carries heavy packs 
across narrow mountain trails. Its 
wool is used for clothing. It is some- 
times slaughtered for meat. 


MINING 


Bolivia makes most of her money 
by mining riches from the soil. Min- 
erals make up “98 per cent of the 
nation’s exports. 


Basketball is a popular sport in Bolivia. Photo shows 


Around Potosi and Oruro are the 
chief mines. The chief mineral is tin. 
Tin makes up 75 per cent of all 
Bolivian exports. Three large cor- 
porations control the mines. They 
have been very powerful in govern- 
ment affairs. 

Bolivia is one of the leading tin 
ore producers of the world. (See 
page 7.) 

Most of the tin ore taken from 
Bolivian mines is shipped to England 
and the U. S., where it is smelted. 

Besides tin, Bolivians mine copper, 
lead, bismuth, antimony, tungsten, 
zinc, silver and gold. Some oil is 
found in the lowlands. 


WHO ARE THE BOLIVIANS? 


The people who work the mines, 
farm the land, and tend the animals 
are either pure Indians or cholos. 
Cholos are half-white, half-Indian. 

Only two per cent of Bolivians are 
pure white. The whites are mainly 
of Spanish descent. Though they 
form a small group, the whites run 
the government and own the best 
land. 

The Indians are the Aymaras and 
the Quechuas. 
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Three Lions 
game at la Paz. 


The Aymaras live high up in the 
mountains. Most of them are shep- 
herds. 

The Quechuas are a more ad- 
vanced people. They work on the 
large estates of the rich whites. In 
return, they are permitted to farm 
small plots of their own. 

These Indians speak their own 
languages, though Spanish is the offi- 
cial tongue. They are Catholics, as 
are most Bolivians, but they still 
practice some of their old pagan 
rites. 

Indians and cholos are largely 
poor, underfed, diseased, and illiter- 
ate. By law, children are required to 
go to school, but there are not 
enough schools and transportation is 
poor. 

Though their life is hard, the 
Indians look gay. They dress color- 
fully. The women wear many layers 
of brilliant skirts. The men wear 
colorful jackets. Every Indian 
woman has at least one derby hat of 
brown or white. 


HOW BOLIVIANS ARE GOVERNED 


Bolivia is a republic. 

Her constitution guarantees free- 
dom of religion and forbids slavery. 

A President and Vice-President 
are elected by the péople. They 
serve four years. The President is as- 
sisted by a Cabinet of eight mem- 
bers. 

Congress has two houses, a Sen- 
ate of 27 members and a House of 
Deputies of 120 members. Members 
of both branches are elected by the 
people. Only men over 21 who can 
read and write and support them- 
selves may vote. 

The President and Congress con- 
duct their affairs at La Paz. A Su- 
preme Court of ten members meets 
at Sucre. 

Bolivia has had many dictator- 
Presidents who took office by force. 
In December, 1943, President 
Enrique Penaranda was driven out 
of office by a revolution. Major Gual- 
berto Villaroel then became Presi- 
dent. 

Last July, an angry mob in La Paz 
murdered the unpopular Villaroel. 
On January 5 of this year, a new 
President was elected. He is Dr. 
Enrique Hertzoj, leader of the 
United. Socialist Republican party. 
He succeeds Dr: Tomas Monje, who 
became president after Villaroel. 
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Mountain Wealth 
of Bolivia 


TIN 


HE United States uses more tin 
y than any other country in the 
world, Each year we use about 

200,000,000 pounds of tin. 

Scarcely any of this tin is mined in 
the U. S. 

Where does our tin come from? 

Before World War II most of our 
tin came from British Malaya and 
the Netherlands Indies. British Ma- 
laya was then the largest producer 
of tin in the world. The Netherlands 
Indies ranked second, Bolivia third. 

Malaya and the Indies were cap- 
tured by the Japanese early in the 
war, cutting off our supply of tin 
from the East. We then turned to 
Bolivia. Bolivia had by then become 
the largest producer of tin in the 
world, 

The U. S. had imported tin ore 
from Bolivia for about 20 years, but 
only in small amounts. 


WHERE WE GET OUR TIN 


Before World War II, the U. S. 
bought most of its tin already smelt- 
ed. We had only a few small smelt- 
ing plants then. But during the war, 
our Government built a large smelt- 
ing plant at Texas City, Texas. In 
1945, 78 per cent of the tin ore we 
used was imported from Bolivia. 

Tin ore may be found at the bot- 
tom of the sea>as it is off the coast of 
the Netherlands Indies. Or it may be 
in the mountains, as it is in Bolivia. 





Three Lions 


Miners pushing ore car into tin mine near Potosi, Bolivia. 


Tin is often found mixed with 
other metals. If tin and silver are 
in the same ore, the ore is a light 
gray in color. A bluish-green color 
means there is copper in the ore as 
well as tin. Tin ore itself is usually 
dark brown or black. 

Bolivian tin comes mostly from the 
Andes Mountains. The mines are 
worked by Bolivian Indians and 
cholos. Cholos are half Indian and 
half Spanish. These workers live in 
company houses near the mines. 
They are poor. Most of them cannot 
read or write. 

Some of the mines run as deep as 
two miles into the ground. The 
miners blast ore loose with explo- 
sives and dig it out with picks. 

After the ore.is removed from the 
mines it is sorted, crushed, washed, 
and heated to remove roci. and dirt 
which does not contain tin. Then 
the ore is ready for the smelter. 

More than half the tin mines in 
Bolivia are owned by Don Simon I. 
Patifio. He is said to be the richest 
man in South America. 


DREDGING TIN 


When tin is found in stones that 
are under water, as it is in British 
Malaya, it cannot be mined. Instead, 
it is dredged. 

A dredge is a shallow, flat-bot- 
tomed boat. A series of buckets from 
the dredge scoop up gravel below 


the water. The buckets drop the 
gravel into a sieve.* The small 
stones, some of which contain tin, 
drop through the sieve onto “tables.” 

The “tables” are smooth, slanting, 
linoleum-covered platforms. They 
have slats fastened on them. The 
light sand and gravel wash over the 
slats. Stones containing tin are too 
heavy to wash over the slats and 
catch against them. 

These stones are carried on a con- 
veyor belt to the shore, where they 
are piled up. ; 

Still another way of getting tin 
from the earth is called placer min- 
ing. It is used where tin lies close to 
the surface of the earth. The stones 
containing tin are dug by workers 
with sticks, Then they are washed as 
they are in dredging, and the stones 
containing tin are separated from 
the other stones. 


SMELTING TIN 


First the stones are broken up into 
small pieces and heated in a furnace. 
Heating reduces the rock to very 
small pieces, like grains of rice. Heat- 
ing also removes arsenic and sulphur 
from the rock. 

Then the ore is cooked in a fur- 
nace for six hours. The slag (waste 
matter) is drawn off. Again, for six 
more hours, the ore is cooked. By 
this time all the tin in the ore has 





* Means word is defined on page 15. 
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Tin being smelted in Bolivia. Smelt- 
ing separates the tin from the ore. 


vering” mirrors and for wrappings to 
protect tobacco, gum, soap, cosmet- 
ics, and chocolate. 

As an alloy (mixed with another 
metal), tin is used in toothpaste 
tubes, solder*, metal for printing 
type, and pewter. Mixed with cop- 
per, tin ‘forms bronze, which is 
harder than either copper or tin 
alone. 


SOUP TO NUTS 


The tin can is tin’s most familiar 
form. Every year the U. S. manufac- 
tures more than 12 billion tin cans. 
They are made for everything from 
soup to nuts, including milk, coffee. 
paints, varnishes, oils, candies, vege- 
tables, fruits and juices, meat, fish, 
cocoa, medicines, tobacco, tennis 
Tree Lions balls, and many other products. 
When some metals touch food, 





melted, and has sunk to the bottom Tin is valuable because it does not they cause it to spoil or to taste of 

of the furnace. tarnish*® in air. It does not rust as metal. Tin does not harm food and 
The melted, liquid tin is run out easily as most metals. does not change its taste. This is why 

of the furnace into molds.* After the Tin is also one of the most expen- cans for food are tin plated. 

tin has cooled it is smelted again to sive metals used in industry. Because Less than 2 per cent of a tin can is 

remove any slag that is left. tin is so expensive and is very soft, it tin. The cans are made of thin sheets 
Once more, the tin is run into is usually mixed with another metal of steel with: only a thin coating of 

molds and left to cool. The pure or spread as a thin, protecting coat _ tin. 

tin, being lightest, rises to the top. over another metal. Cans are stronger and cheaper 

The lower layers are smelted again. When rolled into sheets and beaten than they would be if made from tin 


Finally, the ingots, as the cooled fine with wooden mallets, tin has alone. At the same time, the food is 
bars of tin are called, are shipped many uses. It forms tinfoil for “sil- protected from the steel. And the 
to factories and mills all over the —W~ metal is protected from rust and 
world * Meons word is defined on page 15. tarnish by the tin. 





Bolivian Consulate General 


A tin mining town in the valley of the Andes Mountains in Bolivia. 

































SEEING HISTORY THROUGH INDUSTRIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


CANNING 











7195. FRANCE WAS AT WAR. THE HEADS OF 
HER GOVERNMENT WERE MEETING. 













OUR DOCTORS SAY 
OUR SOLDIERS MUST 
HAVE MORE FRESH 





WHY NOT OFFER A REWARD 

TO ANYONE WHO CAN SHOW US 

\ HOW TO PRESERVE FRESH 
FOOD? 










A FRENCH CANDY MAKER 
NAMED NICHOLAS APPERTS 
HEARD OF THE PRIZE. 





y \ BELIEVE THAT IF 
FRESH FOOD IS PUT IN 
AIRTIGHT CONTAINERS 

}AND HEAT 1S APPLIED, 

4 THE FOOD WiLL NOT 
SPOIL. 





. BUT YOUR 





STOPPERS DON’T KEEP THE AIR OUT. 


F—) Gass BOTTLES BREAK EASILY AND YOUR 








APPERT MADE PROGRESS. A SAMPLE OF 
HIS PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 








BSHIP AND REMAINED FRESH. NAPOLEON 
GAVE APPERT THE PRIZE 15 YEARS LATER 
/ 

















fs PRESERVED FOOD, LATER THE GREAT FRENCH 
SCIENTIST, LOUIS PASTEUR, PROVED THAT 
FOOD SPOILS BECAUSE OF THE ACTION 

OF BACTERIA. HEAT KILLS BACTERIA.S 














[ WHEN APPERT ANNOUNCED His DISCOVERY, 
AN ENGLISHMAN, PETER OVRAND 
WAS TRYING THE ‘SAME EXPERIMENT. 







. ++i MY BOTTLES BREAK, 
yaaa | COULD YOU MAKE ME A 

















BY CUTTING THE PIECES 
AND SOLDERING THEM TOGETHER 
1 COULD, MR. DURAND. 


JHE TIN CAN WAS BORN. A GOOD 

TINSMITH COULD MAKE 60 A DAY. 
TODAY'S MACHINES MAKE FROM 
300 10 400 CANS A MINUTE, 





CONTAINER OUT OF TIN? 























A SHIP WITHOUT 
cows ? imeossiaie! 








BY 1819, $000 WAS BEING BOTTLED 
IN THE U.S. IN 1851 AN AMERICAN 
INVENTOR WAS RETURNING FROM 
ENGLAND ON AN IMMIGRANT SHIP. 








/ SOME OF THE BABIES 
ABOARD ARE DYING BECAUSE 

fh THIS MILK IS SPOILED. I'M 

F\ GOING TO FIND A WAY OF 

@) PRESERVING MILK SOIT CAN 

BE CARRIED ON SHIPS! 















N.Y., GAIL BORDEN WORKED 

FOR TWO YEARS ONHIS JOEA- 

WHICH WAS TO SAVE THE LIVES 
F THOUSANDS OF BABIES. 
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BE, 


VE DONE iT! 
WHEN WATER IS BOILED OuT 
OF MILK ANDO THE CONDENSED 
MILK SEALED IN A CONTAINER, 
THE MILK WILL KEEP FOR 
YEARS. 


ACK HOME IN NEW LEBANON, | 





4N THE 1860'S, THE CHISHOLM BROTHERS OF 
ONTARIO, CANADA, WERE WORKING OW A PEA- 
SHELLING MACHINE. THEY HOPED TO SELL 17 
TO THE CANNING INDUSTRY, BUT THE MACHINE 
CRUSHED.THE PEAS. 












WE MIGHT AS WELL GIVE 
UP, C.P. THE MACHINE'S 


NO °Y / 
oi " Vb 
A \\ on at as L\ yOu just 
HIT WITH THE BUTTER PADDLE / 


THEY‘RE OUT OF THE POD ANO NOT 
ONE IS BROKEN. THAT’S THE ANSWER. 


















THE BROTHERS COMPLETED THEIR INVENTION 
AND LATER COMBINED IT WITH A PEA PICK- 
ING MACHINE INVENTED BY ROBERT $COTT. 














AY ILLIAM SELLS OF TORONTO MET JACK 
CHISHOLM ON A TRAIN AND HEARD OF 
HIS INVENTION, SELLS RUSHED HOMES ~ 










FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE, WHY ARE YOU 
PUTTING OUR DINNER CORN IN THE 
CLOTHES WRINGER ? 













A MACHINE LIKE THIS v4 
WILL HUSK CORN QUICKLY 
FOR CANNING. 







THE CHISHOLMS AND SCOTT TOOK SELLS INTO PARTNER: 
SHIP, THE DISCOVERY OF HOW TO PREPARE FRESH 
FOOD QUICKLY FOR CANNING SPEEDED THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY, TODAY, THE U.S. 
PRODUCES OVER i2 BILLION TIN CANS A YEAR~MORE 
THAN ANY OTHER COUNTRY IN THE WORLD. 











Text by Pat Lavber 


Drown by Charles P. Beck 
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BICYCLE ACCIDENTS 








INVITING THE UNDERTAKER 


re drawings here and on the front 
cover illustrate the main causes 
of bicycle accidents when the bicy- 
clist is at fault. 

Approximately 600 persons were 
killed last year in accidents involv- 
ing collision of a bicycle and an 
automobile or truck, according to 
figures just released by the National 
Safety Council. The number repre- 
sents an increase of 18 per cent over 
bike-auto deaths in 1945. 

More bicycle riders will be on the 
road this year than ever before. This 


(Continued from front cover) 


means that accidents will continue 
te increase unless bike riders and 
auto drivers are more careful. 
Bicyclists must do their part in 
avoiding accidents. The great ma- 
jority of those who died in bike-auto 
collisions last year were bicyclists. 
A bicycle and its rider have little 
chance to escape injury in a collision 
with the much heavier automobile. 
Traffic rules apply to bike riders 
just as they do to motorists. Every 
bicyclist should know and abide by 
the traffic rules of his community. 


Safe Rider Code 


of the Bicycle Institute of America 


Avoid all “hitching.” 


SeOneveePpPy=> 


Obey all traffic signs and rules. 
Always signal before making turns. 
Walk across heavy traffic. 

Ride single file. Don’t weave. 

Watch carefully at railroad crossings. 
Keep out of car tracks and ruts. 

Never “stunt” or race in traffic. 


Never carry passengers or drag children. 


10. Carry parcels in racks or carriers. 

11. Use extra caution on all sidewalks. 
12. Get off the roadway to make repairs. 
13. Wear light-colored clothing at night. 


14. Want to ride safely. 























Practice Democracy 


ARY, Jean and Barbara are walking 
along the sidewalk when one of the 
girls suggests that they go to a movie. 

Three movies are in town. Mary and 
Jean have seen the same two movies, 
but neither of them has seen the third. 
Barbara hasn’t seen any of them. 

Barbara wants to see one of the mov- 
ies Mary and Jean have already seen. 
She tries to persuade Mary and Jean to 
see the movie a second time. But Mary 
and Jean don’t want to go to the same 
movie twice. 

It would have been much simpler to 
settle the question in a democratic way. 
In any group, if the majority want to do 
one thing, the rest of the members 
should accept the wish of that majority 
gracefully. 

Many decisions in our Congress, in 
your school clubs, and in community 
organizations are reached by majority 
vote. Let a vote make the decision 
where there are differences of opinion. 


Wes 


How're you dong? 





You are sitting at a soda fountain, 
talking to a friend at your left. A lady 
jostles you as she goes by. Your right 
arm strikes a glass of root beer in front 
of the girl on your right, spilling the 
contents. What should you do? 


A. Ignore the accident and continue 
talking to your friend. 

B. Say, so everyone in the store can 
hear you: “Who does that dame think 
she is?,” then continue talking to your 
friend. 

C. Apologize to the girl immediately. 

C is correct. Although the accident 
wasn’t your fault, it was your arm that 
did the damage. Say that you are sorry 
it happened. 
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POKEY | JOES SECRET WEAPON 











Jim WISE REAL-LIFE ohana ae 


GAME ! THAT 
POKEY JOE |S 
SLOW AS 
MOLASSES! 








wow! 
JOE HIT A 
HOMER ! 
“~ 


oe: 








WHEE ! LOOKIT 
JOE RUN/ HE'S 
PLAYING GREAT 
BALL TODAY | As 

























7 YOU were Weems 
TERRIFIC, JOE! } 























DON'T YOU BOYS KNOW 
ABOUT “P-F” CANVAS 
SHOES 7 WHAT A 
DIFFERENCE! JIM WISE 
TOLD ME ABOUT 


















WHAT JIM WISE TOLD 'D JOE 
HERE'S WHY "P-F "’ GIVES YOU MORE 
STAYING POWER: 


1.THIS RIGID WEDGE KEEPS 
THE BONES OF THE FOOT 4/7, 
IN THEIR NATURAL, 
NORMAL POSITION. 


2. THIS SPONGE RUBBER 
CUSHION ASSURES 
COMFORT FOR THE 
SENSITIVE AREA 
OF THE FOOT. 


* 
bo p- | aha 
MEANS POSTURE FOUNDATION...A PATENTED 
FEATURE FOUND ONLY IN CANVAS SHOES 


MADE BY 
B.F Goodrich ano HOOD RUBBER CO. 














FOR THEM! 









SURE I SELL 
“P-F” CANVAS 
SHOES. ALL THE 
ATHLETES GO 






















WE SURE 
ANT 'EM /* P-F4 
MADE A WINNER 




















THEY CALL HIM 


NOW / 

















Wooden Nickels 


*FAON’T take any ‘wooden nickels’” 
is an old humorous saying to 
warn people against being fooled or 
short-changed. But there are people 
who actually beg for wooden nickels! In 
fact, they collect them as a hobby. 

Lhese wooden nickels are really 
made of wood. They are issued in con- 
nection with important civic or historic 
celebsations, or Centennial and Sesqui- 
Centennial anniversaries. While these 
wooden nickels can be used locally as 
real money during the celebrations, they 
are usually kept as souvenirs. 

The wooden nickels are made from 
wood found in nearby forests. Most of 
the wooden nickels are rectangular, but 
some are round. The words, “wooden 
nickel” usually appear the token, 
with some description of the place and 
event being celebrated. (See photo be- 
low.) Also, there is a design in the cen- 
ter, most often symbolic of the place or 
celebration. 

Ted Lucas of Yonkers, N. Y., has one 
of the best collections of wooden nickels 
in the country. He started his collection 
about six years ago. A sale of wooden 
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wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
os. Suggestions in 
tactics and stra- 
valuable even 

ts. Latest offi- 

of the game. 

oupon now. 

our FREE 


@ “Tennis can work 





Dunlop Tire and Rubber © 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please rush me thet FREE Dunlog 
with Vincent Richerds.”” 


























nickels advertised in a hobby magazine 
aroused his curiosity. 

Mr. Lucas devotes most of his spare 
time to his collection — mounting and 
framing the wooden nickels, meeting 
with other wooden nickel hobbyists to 
get information or exchange coins, writ- 
ing throughout the country to get new 
wooden nickels. 

Mr. Lucas admits his hobby is expen- 
sive but says he is thinking of the 
future when his collection will bring 
him many times his investment. 

The first wooden nickels in the United 
States were used to relieve a real short- 
age of currency in Tenino, Wash., dur- 
ing the banking emergency in 1932. All 
banks in the U. S. were closed by Gov- 
ernment order. The Tenino Chamber of 
Commerce agreed to issue and redeem 
wooden money during the period the 
banks were closed. The wooden money 
was “minted” by the Tenino newspaper 
on thin discs of Sitka spruce, a local 
forest product. The discs served their 
purpose for the emergency. A total of 
$11,582 of this wooden money was 
issued there. 

Sometimes a community will also 
issue wooden nickels (or larger denomi- 
nations of 10c, 25c, 50c, or $1) for a 
special fund. This money can be re- 
deemed for official U. S. currency only 
during a certain period of time and 
only in that community. 








Me, Too. 

Guide: “This castle has stood for 600 
years. Not a stone has been touched, 
nothing altered, nothing replaced.” 

Tourist: “Say, they must have the 


same landlord we have.” 
Carolyn Lemon, Simpson Jr. H. 8., Mansfield, Oni« 


Frankenstein Rides Again 

The Scene: A modern horror cham- 
ber, replete with shiny, cruel-looking 
steel instruments. Men in white scurry 
around hurriedly. Then, a voice is 
heard: “Are the irons hot?” 

The reply: “As hot as I could get 
them.” 

First Voice: “Is the oil burning?” 

Reply: “At 287 degrees.” 

Voice: “Fasten her to the chair.” 

Reply: “She’s fastened. She can’t 
move.” 

Voice: “All right now. Give her the 
$3.00 permanent.” 


Muriel Verowitz, Jr. H. 8S. 252, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Cut Rate for Half 
Sailor: “I want a ticket for Virginia.” 
Ticket Agent: “What part?” 
Sailor: “All of her. That’s her over 
by the suitcase.” 
James Kennedy, Lincoin Jr. H. 8., Waukesha, Wis. 


S Joke of the Week 


The joke sent in by Bobby Shrader of 
the Lincoln School, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, has been chosen as the best 
joke this week. 


Sam: “I was counting pigeons on the 
City Hall roof and a fellow came up to 
me and said, ‘Hey, buddy, don’t you 
know it costs a dollar apiece to count 
those pigeons?’ ” 

Bill: “What did you do?” 

Sam: “I did some fast thinking and 
gave him eleven dollars.” 

Bill: “What was so smart about that?” 

Sam: “Why, I had already counted 
fifty pigeons. The joke was on him!” 


A 
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Ted Key in The Saturday Brening Post 
“Kissing in it.” 




































Raise a Racket! 


NE of my fans from Sioux Falls, 

South Dakota, wants to know what 
I have “against” tennis. “I think it’s tops 
in sports,” he says, “and please - write 
more about it.” 

Now wait a minute, feller. You're 
wrong when you sound off like that. 
Anytime you'd care to drop into my 
office (by parachute), I'll show you all 
the tennis stories I’ve written. 

I like tennis almost as much as I like 
my collection of Louis Armstrong rec- 
ords and my fountain pen that writes 
under malted milk. It’s a sport every 
high school boy and girl should be 
learning to play now. 

Don't get mad, you football and 
basketball players. But how much foot- 
ball and basketball will you be playing 
15 years from now? Very little, chums. 
That’s when you'll wish you had 
learned sports like tennis and golf. 

Anyway here are the all-America 
high school] tennis ratings: 


Ralph k. Thompson and American Lawn Tennis Asse 


Hugh Stewart, top high school star. 


1. Hugh W. Stewart, South Pasadena 
H. S., California. 

2. Leonard L. Steiner, Brooklyn Tech 
H. S., New York City. 

* Dean Mathey, Deerfield Academy, 

Massachusetts. 

4. Sidney Schwartz, Erasmus Hall 
H. S., New. York City. 

5. Oliver Roddey, Episcopal H. S., 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

6. Macdonald Mathey, Deerfield Acad- 
emy, Massachusetts. 
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7. G. William Turner, Palm H. &., 

Florida. 

8. Diehl Mateer, Episcopal Academy, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

9. Gilbert J. Shea, Los Angeles H. S., 

California. 

10. Malcolm Fox, Forest Park H. S., 
Maryland. 

What's California got that other states 
haven’t?-Nearly all our tennis stars hail 
from the fatherland of oranges, movie 
actresses and Boris Karloff. 

Nos. 1 and 2 in the national men’s 
rankings are Jack Kramer and Ted 
Schroeder, both Californians. 

The junior champ (18 years and un- 
der) is Herbie Flam, of Beverley Hills 
— yup, California, And the high school 
champ is Hughie Stewart — ditto. 

The only male title-holder who 
doesn’t hail from California is Gil Bog- 
ley, boys’ champ (15 years and under). 
Gil’s from Landon School, Maryland. 

It’s the same old tune on the hair-pin 
side of the net. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (Pauline 
Betz, Margaret Osborne and Louise 
Brough) all call California “mammy.” 
Of the seven other ranking stars, five 
also come from the Golden State. 

In the girls’ division (18 years and 
under), Nos. 1 and 2 are Helen Pastall 
and Nancy Anne Chaffee, both from 
California — take it away! 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 








CHANGING COURTS - - - by Du Pont 








®@ Nylon strings resist moisture 


® Nylon strings do not fray 

® Nylon strings are strong and resilient 
@ Nylon strings last longer 

@ Nylon strings are moderately priced 


When you take to the court this sea- 
son, make sure your racket is strung with 
Du Pont nylon tennis strings. For no 
other string offers so many proven ad- 
vantages at such an economical price. 


Join the thousands of amateurs and 
professionals alike who already use nylon. 
Ask for it next time you get a new racket, 
or a restringing job. And remember — a 
change to nylon is a change forthe better! 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Plastics Dept., Room 493, Arlington, N.J. 


* 


Players acclaimed the flannel-covered tennis ball, 
introduced in 1874. It replaced the crude, coverless 
India-rubber ball, brought new life to the. game. 


DU PONT NYLON 


TENNIS AND BADMINTON STRINGS 
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y $10. 00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10: 


What a 

—just as recei 

Includes stamps from Africa, 
French 


@eamme hunt! B Big, package 500 FOREIGN eran 


south America, Ph "Philippines, 


Free . Cape Juby, Palestine, 
mails, commemoratives, and stany 


— "Fy 





LARGEST DIAMOND ans TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


United Nations 
Berens AIRMAILS. A 


Gxt ot Earl se 


7. Little Rock, 
Four varieties of Vatican City 
including 
iso stamps 
‘om Afghanistan, Cape Juby, Libia, 
Macao, Palestine, Syria, Liechten- 
stein, San Marino, and many other 
interesting countries. All together 
48 different stamps, total catalog 
priee over $2.50! — only i0¢ te ap- 
proval applicants. Write today! 


Methuen Stamp Service, Dept. 215, Lawrence, Mass. 





Rk POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 


Latest Scott's International $6.00 Stamp Album— | 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated. | 
descriptive spaces; Scott's 1947 Standard $6.00 Cata- | 
logues ‘‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given to apopli- 
cants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 


__PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, Californie __| 
FREE : Scarce Airpost ‘Stamp | 
(guaranteed genuine— | 

| Catalog Price SOc) and illustrated ‘‘Get Acquainted 
Folder’ Jisting other free stamps given with our vatu- 
able publications. Write today—a postcard wil! do. 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 


WEIRD LAND STAMPS AND MONEY 
iat includes Indo China Airmail (showing 
planes by Japs) G enuine Greenland, 
old Puerto Ric« Queensiand, Senegal 





captured war 
Ivory Coast, 50-yr.- 
Equatorial Africa, 


Uganda, Tangan vika. Kenya, Tranvancore, New Zealand, 
Australia, also Jap \esued, Philippines ‘‘volcano’’ stamp, 
and genuine occupation bank note, ete. ALL. ONLY tc to 


approval applicants 
3. ©. HEREFORD, P. ©. Box 107-8, Northridge, Cal. 
to approval applicants 


[25 288s. 3¢ 


‘NDIA 
_BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92h, Bayonne, N. 4. 








~ ABSOLUTELY FREE 
irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants 
RAYMAX, 129-8 William Street, 





New York City 


‘GIANT feprtiim stamp & 29 Others, 
All genuine and different ONLY 
bargain approvals 


JALMONT, BOX 162, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Se to buyers of our 


i 
| 
} 


ADEN ‘to ~ ZANZIBAR 


40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN to ZANZI- 
BAR including Cyprus, Maita, Dominica and others. 
ONLY Se with pictorial & commemorative approvais. 
LYMAN Co., Dept. 23A Box 139, C.S.A.,N.Y.C.8 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charities, 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3c to Approval Buyers. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, = 
ae wien Solomon Islands 


**Guadaicanal"’ 
Marines first licked Japs 


enegal Mukder Dakar African 
Brie iw © Ship Siberian. bi-colors 50 
yr. old nameless stamp. set Jap stamps 


to tanané U ver tose of Entlippines, 

Curacao (War Quee n etc 

with appre ro als for ‘Se x .. ROLAND 
Box 75-5. MARBLE. 





STOP! 


Luxembourg, Costa Rica (diamond stamp), San —— 


LOOK! TREASURE PACKET 
Inini 
rino, Australia, Honduras, Map Stamp, Cape Verde. Iv« 

Coast, Angola, Gwalior, Guinea, etc. Many more fascinating 
stamps in our free packet to approval applicants sending \« 
to cover mang coats 

DEPENDENT STAMP MART 
842 Broadway Dept. & _ Everett (49), Mass. 


| PROTECT YOUR STAMPS— | 


with Crystal-Mount—a beautiful inexpensive protecting 
mount used by thousands of collectors. Made of spark- | 
ling transparent cellulose acetate, as recommended by 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. Send for free samples! 
HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Sidg., Sosten 17, Mass 
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By M. A. NEIMAN 
Stamp Editor 


A new five-cent air mail stamp 
(shown below) will be placed on sale 
at Washington, D. C. on March 26, the 
Post Office Department has announced. 

The stamp will be printed in red. 
The central design shows a DC-4 plane 
in flight. The stamp will be on sale at 
post offices throughout the country when 
the supply of the present five-cent air 
mail stamp has ended. 


AIR aM L 





U,S.POSTAGE 


Another stamp honoring the memory 
of a famous American will be placed on 
sale on April_10th. This stamp honors 
the late Joseph Pulitzer, an outstanding 
newspaper publisher who died in 1911. 

“In honoring Mr. Pulitzer,” says Post- 
master General Robert E. Hannegan, 
“we are giving recognition to one who 
helped make America great. He worked 
and fought for the things which he be- 
lieved were right and good for the peo- 
ple of his adopted land. Freedom of 
expression and freedom of thought 
were given new life by him. His con- 
tribution to America is a heritage of 
which we can be proud.” 

Mr. Pulitzer was born in Budapest, 
Hungary, in 1847. He came to the 
United States at the age of 17. His first 
work in New York was as a bootblack. 
He shined shoes at a stand on the very 
spot where, 25 years later, he built 
what was then the tallest building in 
the city —the Pulitzer Building, head- 
quarters of the two newspapers he 
owned. His first newspaper job was with 
the Westliche Post in St. Louis. He be- 
came a special correspondent for the 
New York Sun in Washington and Eu- 
rope. Later, he bought the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. In 1883, he bought the 
New York World, a morning newspaper. 
In 1887 he established the Evening 
World in New York City. 

Mr. Pulitzer left $2,500,000 to es- 
tablish the School of Journalism at Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. He 
also established the Pulitzer Prizes for 
outstanding work in journaiism and lit- 
erature. 


produced 


—— 


. Silvery metal 
Bolivia. 

. Country in western South America. 

. Rubbing out. 

. To move up and down. 10. Ever. 

. Deposit of earth and sand which col- 
lects at the mouth of rivers like the 
Mississippi. 

12. Stalk ef a plant. 

14. Abbr. for railroad. 

15. Abbr. for ounce. 

16. Even or still. 

17. State to be true. 

19. Abbr. for Missouri. 

22. Very stupid man. 

24. Secretary of the Interior. 

26. Top man in Russia. 

30. Black sticky substance. 

32. Form of be. 33. Group of three, 

34. Soaked. 

35. Moisture condensed from the air. 


. It is. 2. Plural of ivy: 

. Nine times ten. 

. Inventor of the telephone. 

. Speaker. 

. Capital of Bolivia. 

. Consent. 9. Earnestness. 

11. Past tense of drink. 

13. Abbr. for mountain. 

18. To burst forth. 

19. Where Big Four Foreign Ministers are 
meeting. 

20. Solemn promise given in the name of 
God. 

23. Fourth tone of scale. 

25. Fasten with a belt. 

27. Rule made by a government. 

28. Anger. 

29. Bag woven of string for catching fish. 

31. To bind. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue, in Pupils 
Edition next week. 


mainly by 


— OO » 


ne 


21. Neither. 
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Solution to Last Week’s Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-OPA; 4-Wherry; 7-union; 9-yearn; 
13-sales; 14-dirn; 15-pedigree; 19-bey; '20-Green: 
21-is; ~near; 23-sad; 24-ten; 26-heron; 28-or: 


29-to. 

DOWN: 1-or; 2-pry; 3-aye; 4-Wiley; 5-hoed; 
6-ensigns; 7-us; 8-napes; 10-Aden; 11-R.I.; 12- 
N.M.; 14-den; 16-greater; 17-reader; 18-e’er; 19-bi; 
25-not; 26-ho; 27-no. 
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¢ Citizenship Quiz @ 23st 


Ticitiiaisidnibinidnadeidlamenintenshaenneneeneagnbieal 


1. BOLIVIAN MATCH 


Each of the following is a place, thing, 
animal, or person in Bolivia. Match it 
with its correct description. Score 3 
points each. Total, 30. 


—1. yunga a. lake 
2. llama b. valleys 

c. person of mixed In- 
—8. Quechua dian, white blood 
—4. Sucre d. region of high pla- 
__5. Beni teaus and mountains 
—6. valles + , 

ms f. lowland region 
7. Titicaca g. capital city 
—_8. coca h. animal 
9. Altiplano * we by In- 
10. cholo j. Indian 
My score__..___ 


2. BOLIVIAN BLANKS 

Fill in the blanks in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences. Score 2 points each. 
Total, 10. 

1. During the past 70 years, Bolivia 
has been forced to give some of her ter- 
ritory to __m___._ and 

2. The mountains running through 
western Bolivia are the 

3. Bolivia’s most important export 
es 

4. The city where the president lives 
eee 

5. Bolivia was once a colony of 





My score 


3. TINTYPES 


Here’s another match — this time the 
subject is tin. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20. 

—_l. dredge a. waste matter separated 
from pure tin in fur- 
nace. 


2. slag b. bar of pure tin 














1. Bolivia was named 
for him. 


2. New U. S$. Am 
bassador to Great 
Britain. 





—3. smelt cc. to remove tin ore from 
water 
d.to separate tin from 
—4. ingot ore 
My score. 


4. NEWSETTES 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 


1. What two nations signed a de- 
fense treaty early this month? 


a. Great Britain and Russia 

b. U. S. and Great Pritain 

c. France and the U. S. 

d. France and Great Britain 


2. What Balkan nation asked the 
U. S. for money to help feed and clothe 
its people? 

c. Finland 
d. Bulgaria 


a. Switzerland 
b. Greece 


8. Which of these services does the 
President want Congress to end before 
April 1? 

a. Foreign c. Selective 

b. Social d. Forest 


4. What will be the diameter of the 
world’s largest pipeline to be built in 
the Middle East? 


a. 22 inches 
b. 30 inches 


c. 24 inches 
d. 36 inches 


My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the correct answer on the line 
provided under each question. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 


My score 


My total score 








3. What nation did 
he visit early this 
month? 


4. A tin can is made 
largely of 
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Words starred * are defined below 


aqueducts (ACK-kwe-dukts). Large 
pipes or tunnels for carrying water over 
long distances. From the Latin aqua 
meaning water and ducere meaning to 
lead. 

solder (SODD-uhr). A metal which, 
when melted, joins surfaces of two 
other metals. Solder is usually applied 
by a blowpipe or soldering iron. 

solidarity (sol-ih-DAR-ih-tih). Pro- 
nounce 0 in sol as in doll and a in DAR 
as in sat). Friendship that develops 
when people or nations have interests in 
common. 

tarnish (TAHR-nihsh). To become 
dull or discolored. From French terne 
meaning dull, dim. 

terrain (teh-RANE or TEHR-ane). 
Land, earth, ground. From Latin terra 
meaning earth. 

terraced farms (TEHR-ihst). A ter- 
race is a raised piece of level] land sup- 
ported by a wall or bank of turf. Ter- 
raced farms are arranged cne above the 
other on a slope. 

molds. Containers into which liquids 
are poured to harden into shape. 

sieve (sihv). A utensil which sepa- 
rates fine from coarse materials. It has 
tiny holes through which fine materials 
can pass. 


NAMES AND PLACES 
(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


La Paz (lah-PAHS). 

Oruro (o0-ROO-roh). 

Potosi (po-toh-SEE). 

Sucre (SOO-kray). 

Saudi Arabia (sah-OO-dee uh-RAY- 
bih-uh), 





KEEN STUFF/ NOMORE ) 
SQUEAKS IN MY BIKE @7 
SINCE | USED 


3-IN-ONE / 
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Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- I 59' 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, Me Fo Ae pty med ate: catalog \V/ 
Dept. ?, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 











TAKE A TIP FROM CHAMPS! 


To knock a homer takes a 
swing right from the feet up, 
all toes gripping, working. 
Keds’ Scientific Last al- 
lows room for free toe 
grip: the traction soles 
hold the ground so you 


A can really go to bat. 


CROSS-COURT—Arch cushion oxford for 
tennis or all foot-work games. White, or 
blue with white trim. 





RUNNERS—Lace-to-toe for snug support ~ CLIMBERS—Arch Cushion shoes 


black or brown with buff trim. 











HELP YOUR TEAM TO HIGHER SCORES! Just 
ask your coach how fast footwork can bring in 
the runs. To beat that ball down to first... to steal 
second ... Keds let you really run— help you 
give the game everything you ve got! 













BEAT FATIGUE! 
No wonder Keds is the 
shoe of champions. 
Scientifically designed 
to support your arch 
and foot muscles so 
they don’t get tired. 
You have the 


stamina you need 


o 


to go on and win! 





throughout your foot. Speed soles. Blue, with ground-hugging soles. 
Brown or black with white trim. 











Re-education in Germany 


The Report of the United States Education Mission 


N the March 10 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher an abstract of the report 
of the United States Education Mis- 
sion to Japan was given. There follows 
an abstract of the report of the similar 
Educational Mission to Germany. It con- 
sisted of ten American educators under 
the chairmanship of Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council on 
Education, Experts in various fields of 
education were invited by the Depart- 
ment of State and the War Depart- 
ment to observe and evaluate the edu- 
cational program of the United States 
Military Government in Germany. 

During their one-month stay they 
traveled through the American Zone 
and were given full opportunity to 
visit schools and educational institutions 
and to discuss the most fundamental 
problems with American officials as 
well as with German educators, admin- 
istrators, and students. After conclud- 
ing their trip the members of the Mis- 
sion laid down their major impressions 
and findings in a report which repre- 
sents their views on problems basic to 
the progress of German. reorientation 
and which contains a great number of 
specific recommendations, which are 
summarized below: 


Importance of Educational Program 


The United States should continue to 
encourage and use education in the 
widest sense to attain its major pur- 
pose in Germany, namely the develop- 
ment of a democratic and peaceful way 
of life. The re-education of the Ger- 
man people is an undertaking of the 
greatest magnitude. It can be success- 
ful only if the Germans draw upon their 
own resources and themselves exercise 
initiative. The occupying powers should 
continue to give them guidance, encour- 
agement, and material aid in this un- 
dertaking. The Mission believes that 
the United States must regard, this re- 
sponsibility as a long-term task in view 
of the conditions prevailing in Ger- 
many. 

The Mission recognizes that re-educa- 
tion can be effective only in an economy 
which offers hope to the Germans that 
the present obstacles to material secur- 
ity will be overcome. It recognizes also 
that formal education is only one aspect 
of the total educational problem. In 
addition to the school, the home, the 
churches, youth organizations, and other 
institutions play an important part in 
forming attitudes and promoting ideals, 

The program of re-education is faced 


with the consequences of twelve years of 
Nazi rule and of total defeat. The va- 
garies of war’s destruction are especially 
apparent in the physical condition of 
the various educational institutions of 
the United States Zone. Even where 
school buildings have escaped fire and 
bomb, al] too often they are still un- 
available for educational purposes be- 
cause of requisitioning. The shortage of 
coal threatens the very possibility of 
keeping educational institutions open 
in really cold weather. The loss of books 
is incalculable. Lack of paper, though 
perhaps the most crucial, is but one ex- 
ample of an almost complete dearth 
of every possible teaching aid at every 
level. Moreover, the schools must ed- 
ucate their students, augmented by dis- 
placed persons, expellees and a back- 
log of war veterans, with a professional 
personnel inadequate in both quality 
and quantity. 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


In view of the fact that class distinc- 
tions are still emphasized in the very 
organization of the school, elementary, 
secondary and vocational schools should 
be united to form a comprehensive 
school system for all children and youth 
below the university level. All second- 
ary schools should be tuition-free so 
that attendance will no longer be lim- 
ited to the privileged. In both the 
elementary and secondary schools there 
should be a common curriculum, with 
opportunities for increasing specializa- 
tion in the upper grades. 

The most important change needed in 


~all German schools is a change in the 


whole concept of the social sciences, 
which should contribute perhaps the 
major share to the development of dem- 
ocratic citizenship. School life in all 
its phases must be so organized as to 
provide experience in democratic liv- 
ing. The sharp shift in job opportuni- 
ties has intensified a need for vocational 
guidance as a regular service of the 
educational system. The usual school 
program should also be extended to 
make provision for the needs ot chil- 
dren under six, and of older children 
during out-of-school hours. School feed- 
ing and rest programs should also be 
in.luded as needed. 


Teacher Training 


Since denazification ia our zone was 
carried out with such initial severity 
that more than half of all teachers 
were removed, former teachers who are 
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almost certain to be exonerated by the 
denazification tribunals should be re- 
employed on probationary status. The 
interest of women in teaching should 
be encouraged. The vital place of ele- 
mentary teachers in the educational 
system of Germany must be recognized 
by higher salaries and by the require- 
ment of a higher general standard of 
education. German universities should 
accept the responsibility for develop- 
ing better methods and practices in 
both the elementary and _ secondary 
schools and for the professional train- 
ing of secondary school teachers, re- 
search workers and administrative offi- 
cers. Special lecturers and consultants 
from the United States and other dem- 
ocratic countries could help to broaden 
the outlook of prospective teachers. Can- 
didates for teaching should also learn 
at first hand the spirit and attitude of 
democracy by observation of the schools 
established for the children of United 
States personnel in Germany, and when- 
ever possible, through study in demo- 
cratic countries. A comprehensive na- 
tional organization open to teachers of 
all levels and fields should be created 
and eventually establish international 
affiliations. 


Universities and Higher Education 


Young men and women having the 
initiative and energy to rebuild the uni- 
versities and adapt them more closely 
to the needs of present-day life in Ger- 
many should be given positions of re- 
sponsibility. Students should be drawn 
from all levels of society; financial as- 
sistance should be provided for those 
who have the ability but lack the means 
to study at a higher institution. 


Youth Activities 


The youth activities program which 
aims to provide for a constructive use 
of leisure time and training in democra- 
tic ways should be expanded. Volun- 
tary associations of young people should 
assume a larger degree of self-direc- 
tion and enrich their programs, which 
should include political education of a 
nonpartisan and realistic character. 
There should be provision for coopera- 
tion among the various groups through 
cultural and recreational programs and 
in community-wide committees. Youth 
committees should stimulate the forma- 
tion of new groups, secure all available 
resources, and develop vigorous pro- 
grams of leadership training. 


Adult Education 


Adult education programs should 
place greater emphasis upon current 
economic and social problems in na- 
tional and international affairs. and the 
discussion method should be given a 


much more important role. Adminis- 


te RO 
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trators should not confine their work 
to the people’s colleges, but should as- 
sist in developing the educational pro- 
grams of trade unions, youth groups, 
churches and other organizations, Uni- 
versity extension programs should also 
be encouraged. Adult eda:ation should 
reach out into the village and rural 
areas. Extensive use should be made of 
documentary films, especially those 
which demonstrate the functioning of 
democratic institutions, and of radio 
programs such as_ round-table discus- 
sions and forums, 


Administrative Controls 


There is no desire to restore central- 
ized control of education, but it may 
eventually be desirable to establish a 
German central office of education, not 
for control but for ready dissemina- 
tion of information and for the manage- 
ment of exchange of foreign students 
and other service enterprises. 

If the educational task is at once the 
hardest and most important task facing 
Military Government in Germany today, 


as has been said repeatedly by the most 
responsible officials, there should be 
available not only a more adequate staff 
but educational counsel and advice of 
the highest character. The Educational 
and Religious Affairs Branch should be 
doubled in size and civilianized as far as 
possible. 


American Aid to Germany 


It is recommended that every effort 
be made by the United States Army 
and any other agencies involved to make 
adequate space available for teaching, 
and for living accommodations in uni- 
versity communities. Policies with re- 
gard to paper rationing should be re- 
examined with the purpose of allocating 
a larger proportion to books and schol- 
arly journals; and restrictions on the 
importation of books, paper, journals 
and other instruments of culture should 
be modified. Materials and equipment 
for the production and distribution of 
educational films should be released. 
The program of Army Assistance to Ger- 
man Youth, whereby resources are made 


available for informal sports and cul- 
tural activities, should be continued. 
The United States has a unique op- 
portunity to influence the fundamental 
reorientation of the German educational 
program in the direction of democratic 
goals and procedures. The Government 
of the United States should continue 
its present program of educational aid 
to Germany in the form of American 
publications and documentary films, the 
dispatch of educational experts to Ger- 
many, and the maintenance of informa- 
tion centers. The budget for this pro- 
gram, which is making an impact upon 
the cultural life of Germany in ways 
that will strengthen the latent forces of 
democracy, should remain at least at 
its present size. It is recommended that 
this program be supplemented by the 
provision of funds for bringing care- 
fully selected German students, teach- 
ers, and other cultural leaders to the 
United States for a period of training. 


Condensed from International Concili- 
ation, Jan., 1947. 





Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


The Lincoln Reader, edited by Paul M. 
Angle. Rutgers University Press, 
1947. 564 pp., $3.75. 


Since the early twenties, Dr. Angle 
has been associated with studies of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. His wide knowledge of 
available materials has enabled him to 
fashion a biography from the writings 
of sixty-five authors. Half of the book 
is devoted to Lincoln’s life before he 
became President. Contributors include 
Carl Sandburg, Nicolay and Hay, Ida 
Tarbell, William H. Herndon, Albert 
|. Beveridge, and Lincoln himself. But 
the bulk of the work depends upon less 
well-known writers of the Lincoln story. 
They include contemporaries who were 
intimates of the President, reporters, 
and non-literary eye-witnesses of events 
in Lincoln’s life. Dr. Angle has applied 
his critical faculties to the mass of man- 
uscript and printed sources. He has not 
made the final decisions on controver- 
sial episodes in the life of the Civil 
War leader, but he has chosen sides. 
The Sandburg version of Lincoln’s love 
for Ann Rutledge is, for example, given 
in this cross between a biography and 
an anthology. 

Social studies and English teachers 
will find the volume a fine source for 
materials bearing upon Lincoln’s con- 
tribution to our history. The average 


length of the selections is two and one- 
third pages. High school pupils may use 
the 179 passages for class reports. 


Uprooted, by Zorach Warhaftig. Insti- 
tute of Jewish Affairs, 1834 Broad- 
way, New York City, 1946. 219 pp, 
$2.75. Soft covers. 


European Jewry, the foremost victim 
of Nazi total war, is still waiting for 
a ray of hope as to its future settlement. 
Stranded in displaced persons camps, 
about 500,000 Jews, the surviving rem- 
nant of millions of exterminated Jews, 
await the deliberations of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, created by 
the United Nations. The Jews com- 
prise only twenty-nine per cent of the 
total number of displaced persons in 
Europe, but they form the core of the 
problem since they are not “repatriable.” 

Mr. Warhaftig has based his findings 
on exhaustive documentation and per- 
sonal contacts with refugees during his 
extensive travels in Germany, Austria, 
and Poland. While the study has con- 
centrated upon the specific case of Jew- 
ish DP’s, it also presents the background 
of the underlving general problem. Un- 
less this problem is solved without fur- 
ther delay, the cause of humanity itself 
will be ill-served, and Hitler will have 


won his victory. 


News and Notes 


Housing Pamphlet. Charles Abrams, 
author of The Future of Housing, has 
condensed part of his detailed analysis 
of our current housing ills into a use- 
ful pamphlet. He exposes the fumbling 
methods of our attack on the housing 
problem, describes the public housing 
effort, and explains the essential aims 
of a housing program. The facts pre- 
sented will be useful to teachers who 
have to assemble their materials from 
widely scattered sources. (A Housing 
Program for America. League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, 112 E. 19th St., 
N.Y. 3, N.Y. 25c.) 

School Savings Journal. The Treas- 
ury Department is again assisting 
schools that have found lessons in money 
management important in citizenship 
training. The Spring 1947 issue of the 
School Savings Journal for Classroom 
Teachers contains, among other articles, 
the story of the Treasury Department 
and a large colored poster, “The Min- 
ute Man,” recommending the continued 
purchase of U. S. Savings Stamps and 
Bonds. Distribution of the Journal is 
now under way. A copy should reach 
all teachers through their principals or 
superintendents. (Education Section, 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury 
Dept., Washington 25, D. C.) 

Safe Driving. The drive for safe driv- 
ing is on, and it has been speeded along 
by the Travelers Insurance Companies, 
Hartford, Connecticut. They will send 
you free copies of Making Par with Your 
Car in sufficient quantity to supply a 
club or group. 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Theme Article — Argentina — Land of the 
Pampas (pp. 4, 5, 6) 


AIM 


To aid the pupjls in understanding why Argentina is 
the subject of mu¢h debate today — in the newspapers and 
periodicals, on the radio, and when people meet to dis- 
cuss world affairs. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
1. A Bulletin Board 


Argentina is news today. Keep a special Argentina bul- 
letin board for a month and see how many newspaper 
clippings and magazine articles about this country your 
class can find. 


2. Fact-Finding Committees 


I will ask Sally, Bruce, Helen, Michael, Eleanor, and 
Tony to serve as chairmen of seven committees whicli we 
might cal] the Fact Finders. The chairmen will select sev- 
eral members of the class to work on each committee. 
Michael, there are five subdivisions to your topic, so you 
could invite five of your classmates to serve on your com- 
mittee. You will act as coordinator. As you read the article, 
take notes on anything relating to the facts your committee 
is seeking. At the end of the study period, we will ask 
each committee to report on its findings. ¢ 

Sally’s Fact Finders: From the article select all the state- 
ments that show the position our government has taken to- 
ward Argentina. 

During the war, the U. S. government suspected Ar- 
gentina’s leaders of helping the Axis against the Allies. 
In February, 1946, our State Department made public the 
charges against Argentina. Our government said that during 
the war Argentina was guilty of the following acts: (1) 
The Argentine government gave important information and 
other help to the enemy; (2) Argentina tried to win over 
the other South American republics to the Axis side. In 
March, 1945, when the war was almost over, Argentina 
declared war on Germany and Japan. Our government also 
accused Argentina’s leaders of trying to set up a fascist 
government in Argentina. 


Helen’s Fact Finders: Can you show by any statements 
from the article that it is difficult to get unbiased reports of 
conditions in Argentina? 

The Argentine newspapers, magazines, and radio are 
under strict government censorship. The people do not 
dare to criticize the government openly because they fear 
punishment. To crush opposition, the dictatorship has a 
strong army and police. 


Michael's Fact Finders: Search for information that will 
create for us a picture of the people of Argentina. 

Their ancestry. About one-fourth of the more than 14,- 
000,000 people of Argentina are immigrants from Spain, 
Italy, Germany, France, Portugal, and other European coun- 
tries. There are some Indians and mestizos (part Indian, 
part white) living in rural villages. 

Their wealth and poverty. Wealthy landowners (estan- 
cieros) wear British tweeds and their wives wear Paris fash- 
ions. Their estates are worked by tenant farmers and by 
farm laborers. The great wealth comes from the pampas 
with its thousands of acres of corn, wheat, and grazing 
land. Wealth also comes from the frigorificos, great meat- 
packing plants in Buenos Aires. There is a large middle class 
of people in Argentina. Many city dwellers are factory work- 
ers, merchants, and small businessmen. Large numbers of 
workers belong to labor unions. In recent years, many 
farmhands have drifted to the cities to take factory jobs. 
Many of them live in crowded unhealthy slums. The In- 
dians and mestizos are poor and uneducated. 


Education in Argentina. Close to 90 per cent of the peo- 
ple can read and write. Most Argentinians feel close to the 
Old World in spirit. In their art, literature, and music, they 
imitate .the French. Wealthy Argentinians send their sons 
abroad to study although Argentina has many fine schools 
and universities. Buenos Aires has two of the world’s largest 
newspapers — La Nacion and La Prensa. The country enjoys 
good health education. There are many fine doctors and hos- 
pitals to serve the people. The Indians and mestizos are 
uneducated. 


The Religion of the Argentinians. A majority of the peo- 
ple are Roman Catholic, but all creeds are respected. The 
Constitution provides that every President must be of this 
faith. 

Eleanor’s Fact Finders: What wealth has Argentina to 
offer her people and the world? 

Argentina exports more corn and beef than any other 
nation in the world. With Canada, she leads the world in the 
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export of wheat. She also sends more mutton, lamb, and 
wool abroad than any other country. Argentina has rich 
forests of quebracho, the axe-breaker tree whose bark is 
used in tanning leather. On northern plantations, sugar, 
cotton, and tobacco are grown. Grapes and other fruits 
grow in the irrigated northwest. In the Andes of the north, 
lead, copper, and silver are mined, and in the south there 
is gold and some oil. Whalefishing is important in the south. 
Chemicals, drugs, oils, paints, leather goods, glassware, 
household goods, and textiles are manufactured in Argen- 
tina. 
Jane’s Fact Finders: Be prepared to answer the follow- 
ing Argentina quiz. 
1. What is the approximate population of Argentina? 
(14 million). 
2. How does Argentina compare in size with other South 
American countries? (Second in size). 
3. What countries are Argentina’s closest neighbors? (Chile, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Brazil, and Uruguay). 
4. What is the Pampas? (A great, flat, treeless grazing 
and farming region in the center of the country). 
5. What is Patagonia? (A sheep-district south of the 
Pampas). 
When do Argentinians go skiing? (In July). 
. What is the cowboy of the Argentine called? (A gaucho) 
. Translate the name of the President’s palace in Buenos 
Aires — Casa Rosada. (Pink House). 
9. What percentage of the people of Argentina are literate? 
(Close to 90 per cent). 
10. Are the Argentinians chiefly city dwellers or country 
dwellers? (City dwellers). 


Tony’s Fact Finders: Discover for us some of the facts we 
should all know about the history of Argentina. 

The beginnings of Buenos Aires were made in 1580. 
Spanish settlers from Peru and Chile pushed eastward into 
Argentina, which once included Paraguay and Uruguay. The 
city of Mendoza has been called the “Valley Forge of 
South American Independence” because it was there that 
General San Martin trained the famous Army of the Andes 
which deteated the Spaniards. Independence from Spain 
was proclaimed in 1816. Argentina has had all kinds of 
leaders. Some, like Presidents Domingo Sarmiento, Barto- 
lome Mitre, and Hipolito Yrigoyen were liberals. They 
brought peace and progress to Argentina. Others, like the 
men in power during the last five years, have taken freedom 
from the people. 


The Nuts We Eat — (pp. 7, 8) 
NUT GAME 


Teacher: For the purpose of studying and reporting on 
this article we will divide the class into seven teams headed 
by seven captains. Isabel, Roy, Larry, Ellen, Beverly, Johnny, 
Peggy, please choose your teams in this order — 1. Peanuts 
2. Walnuts 3. Pecans 4. Almonds 5. Pine Nuts 6. Imported 
Nuts 7. Chestnuts. Each team will make itself responsible for 
information about the nut from which it takes its name. After 
the article has been read, the teacher will point to a player 
on one of the teams and begin counting slowly and silently 
from one to ten. If the plaver can begin a statement about 
the team’s nut before the teacher says ten, the team scores. 
If the player knows nothing to say, the team rates a goose 
egg. The teacher will skip from team to team in this fashion 
until the allotted time is over, after which the scores may 
be totaled. 

Example: Teacner (pointing 
Team) — 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9— 


to player on Walnut 





PLayer — The United States is now the largest producer 
ot walnuts in the world. 

TEACHER (pointing to player on Almond Team) —1-2-3- 
4-5-6— 
PLayerR — The almond tree belongs to the rose family. 
TEACHER (pointing to player on Peanut Team) — 1-2-3— 
PLAYER — Peanuts are not really nuts. 


American Achievements — Refrigeration — p. 16 

After reading the picture script, select one of the panels 
for dramatization. Choose the necessary players to help you 
in pantomiming it. No words are spoken in a pantomime. 
The person who guesses what your act represents should 
answer by giving the date of the episode enacted. 

Example: Acting the part of the ice and snow peddler 
ot London in the 1600s, push an imaginary cart. Nod to the 
fish seller standing in the doorway of his shop. Pantomime 
a conversation with him over the sale of your wares. With 
imaginary tongs, remove a piece of ice from your cart and 
carry it into the shop. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. Who is president of Argentina? (Juan D. Peron.) 

2. What is Argentina’s fertile prairie land called? 
(Pampas. ) 

3. What city is the capital of Argentina? (Buenos Aires.) 

4. Peanuts are not really nuts. What are they? (Legumes. ) 

5. What country ranks first as a producer of peanuts? 
(India. ) 

6. For what U. S. territory in the Pacific did Secretary 
otf the Interior Krug recommend statehood? (Hawaii. ) 

7. Where are the “Big 4” Foreign Ministers meeting to 
talk peace terms for Austria and Germany? (Moscow. ) 

8. Who is the U. S. representative on the U.N. Commis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments? (Warren R. Austin.) 

9. For what two Mediterranean nations did President 
Truman ask Congress for immediate aid? (Greece, Turkey.) 

10. How early was ice produced by machinery? (1834.) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 


1. NAME THEM: 1-Buenos Aires; 2-Col. Juan D. Peron; 3-Aconcagua; 4- 
quebracho; 5-pampas. 

2. PICK THEM: 1-d; 2-b; 3-c; 4-b; 5-b. 

3. NEWS OF THE WORLD: 1-c; 2-b; 3-b; 4-c; 5-d. 

4. PICTURE .QUIZ: 1-gauchos; 2-Marshall, Bevin, Molotov, Bidault; 3- 
peanuts; 4-April 14. 


Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 14 


ACROSS: 1-me; 3-pampas; 9-Argentina; 1l-rear; 12-odd; 13-is; 14-go; 15- 
one; 16-N. H.; 17-snipes; 19-day; 21-tee; 22-silage; 25-R.R.; 26-walnut; 27-as: 
28-an; 29-kine; 31-P.S.; 32-enact; 34-lee; 35-hit; 37-mesa; 38-o’er; 39-do; 


-Ry. 

DOWN: 1-Marshall; 2-ere; 3-Peron; 4-an; 5-Mt.; 6-pioneers; 7-Andes; 
8-sad; 10-gags; 13-Indians; 15-opera; 18-it; 20-Yankees; 22-swap; 23-Guinea; 
24-Etna; 30-echo; 33-tier; 34-Leo; 36-try; 37-M.D. 





IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 
April 7th 


Theme Article: Puerto Rico. 
Products of Our World: Cotton. 
American Achievements: Cotton. 


April 14th Issue 


Theme Article: Mexico. 
Products of Our World: New Metals. 
American Achievements: Airplanes. 
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